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UR new edition of the A BC of Bee Culture is pro- 
gressing finely. We expect to have the first copies 
ready in the coming December. Already we have orders 
booked for a large number. If you want a copy promptly 
you had better let us have your order now. Old price: 
$1.00, postage 20c extra. 


HE Root Correspondence School is going to be a suc- 

cess. The readers of The American Bee Journal 

will remember that we make a special offer to them of the 

course for $10.00 to a limited number. Ask for our pros- 
pectus and particulars. 


HE two little books: “‘ Modern Queen-Rearing ” and 

“How to Produce Extracted Honey” are selling 

fast. They are great value for little money. Fifteen 
cents each or both for twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


N October the discount on our bee supplies is 6 per 
cent. Every month you wait it will beless. It’s a 
saving to anticipate your wants. It pays to be ready. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


— 
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The National Convention at St. Louis. 


The 35th annual convention of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was called to order by Pres. J. U. Harris, 
of Colorado, at 10 a.m., in the Christian Endeavor Hotel in 
St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, Sept. 27. There were about 100 
present at the first session, but more members came in later. 
Mr. F. E. Brown, of California, was elected secretary pro 
tem, as Mr. Brodbeck, the secretary, was not strong enough 
in health to be present, which was greatly regretted by all. 

We will have more to say next week, as this number of 
the Journal goes to press too early to say it at this time. 





Get Surplus Honey Off in Time. 


No calendar time can be given for clearing all surplus 
comb off the hives. The season closes weeks earlier in some 
localities than in others. In any case the beginner must be 
on guard against the mistake of leaving supers on when 
bees no longer gather more than serves their daily needs. 
The bees make quite a show of working after the harvest is 
over, and the temptation is to think that they will yet store 
quite a little, when the fact is that they are gathering no 
more than they consume for their daily needs. Even before 
they get so low as that, surplus receptacles should be all 
off. For, at the close of the season, the queen is depositing 
few or no eggs, and yet there is considerable sealed brood 
in the hive. As fast as this emerges the empty cells must 
be filled by the bees; so they have quite a bit of room in 
which to store in the brood-chamber. 

A section of honey that is entirely filled can be sold 
even if some of the cells are not sealed; but if left on the 
hive till the flow ceases entirely, those unsealed cells will 
be emptied and the honey carried down into the brood- 
chamber, and a section with emptied cellsis a different 
thing from one with cells filled and unsealed. 


Another thing that will happen,in many places, toa 
super of sections left on too late, is that the bees will smear 
propolis over them, not merely over the wood, but over the 
cappings. What is still worse is to leave on the hive sec- 
tions upon which the bees have not worked at all. The 
foundation will be glazed with propolis, and this may be so 
bad that the bees are loth to accept them at all the follow- 
ing season. 

It will not hurt the bees to bea little crowded late in 
the season ; so be sure not to leave supers of sections on the 





hives too long. Incase of extracted honey there is not the 


same trouble. 





Why Do Bees Stand More Cold Outdoors? 


To the question, ‘‘ Why will bees winter successfully 
out-of-doors with the thermometer at zero, and in the cellar 
it must not reach the freezing point ?”’ the editor of Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture replies : 

Why bees can stand zero temperature outdoors and not 
a freezing temperature in a cellar is a query that has often 
arisen in my own mind, and I think we can account for it 
almost entirely on the ground of ventilation. Where air is 
poor, the temperature must not go below 40. When pure 
and fresh it may go much below, or even down to zero. 

No doubt bees will endure a lower temperature in pure 
than in foulair; sc will aman. But is not the answer to 
the question to be found rather in the difference in the 
length of confinement? If a colonyina cellar has the 
average cellar air, and is alloweda flight every five or six 
weeks, would it suffer greatly to have the temperature down 
below the freezing point? If a colony outdoors were con- 
fined to the hive for four or five months, would the purity 
of the outdoor air guarantee it a continuance of life ? 





Wholesale Sampling of Honey. 


For a number of months, some two or three years ago, 
we kept a lady ‘‘demonstrator’”’ of ‘‘ York’s Honey ”’ in the 
largest retail grocery in Chicago. It was for the purpose 
of creating a larger demand for that brand of extracted 
honey. ~ 

A glass dish holding perhaps a quart of the sweet 
liquid was kept on the counter in front of the demonstrator. 
Then, with a teaspoon, she dipped up a small quantity of 
the honey and put it on a thin cracker about an inchanda 
half in diameter. The cracker, with the honey on it, was 
then handed to the waiting visitor, who took it and put it 
into her (or his) mouth all at once. Thus, there was no 
honey dropping around to stick up everything upon which 
it might fall. And one spoon was all that was necessary. 

This method of furnishing samples of honey to visitors 
was a success. Ina great many instances it resulted in an 
immediate sale from the stock kept on hand in glass jars. 

While dipping the honey and handing it to the prospec- 
tive customer, the demonstrator talked about the purity of 
the honey, and also answered any questions that might be 
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asked. It is one of the best forms of advertising pure | great attractionsof bee-keeping is the constant arising o; 


honey, although rather expensive. Still, when the number 
of future sales of honey are considered, as a result of such 
sampling, it is perhaps as cheap advertising as can be done. 
During the time our demonstrator was in that particular 
store, her retail sales amounted to an average of about $40 
a week. 





About Bee-Keepers’ Planning. 


Good plans are of great importance. When a new piece 
of work is to be done, which, without planning, would take 
a day’s time, it may be economy sometimes to spend half a 
day in planning, for, by that half-day’s planning, the whole 
of the work can be done inside the remaining half day. 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, in speaking of this, says: 

‘If aman would just take one day ‘off’ and spend it 
in studying his business, going over all of its phases care- 


fully, he might find it the most profitable day’s time he ever 
spent.’’ 


That is well said, and true. Hardly so true, however, 
are the two sentences immediately preceding, which read : 

*** Most of us do too little thinking and planning. We 
are so busy working that we have no time for study.”’ 

There are, no doubt, bee-keepers who do too little think- 
ing and planning, but hardly ‘most of us’. One of the 











Closed-End Frames vs. Other Styles in Spring. 


14.—Do bees breed up better in spring with closed-end frames, or is 
there no difference? 

G. M. DoonirrLE (N. Y.)—No difference. 

Dr. J. P. H. BRown (Ga.)—I find no difference. 

S. T. Perrit (Ont.)—Never used closed-end frames. 

Jas. A. STONE (Ill.)—I have never noticed any difference. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH (Calif.)—I don’t know. Never used 
them. 

Mrs. J. M. Nutt (Mo.)—No experience with closed-end 
frames. 

Wo. Rourie (Ariz.)—In this locality I think there is no 
difference. 

L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—There is no difference in 
this locality. 

C. DAVENPORT (Minn.)—I have never been able to notice 
any difference. 

O. O. PoprplLETON (Fla.)—Have 
closed-end frames. 

JAMES A. GREEN (Colo.)—Yes. 
ference in favor of closed-ends. 

P. H. E.woop (N. Y.)—I think there is quite a differ- 
ence in favor of the closed-ends. 

N. E. FRANCE (Wis.)—Abundance of honey is of most 
importance; second, young queens. 

C. H. DrsBERn (Ill.)—I think there is little difference as 
to frames; all depends upon the queen. 

E. D. TowNsEND (Mich.)—I have had no experience 
worth mentioning with closed-end frames. 

RrEv. M. MAHIN (Ind.)—I have so little experience with 
closed-end frames that I can not express an opinion. 

ADRIAN GETAZ (Tenn.)—I have never used closed-end 
frames. I don’t think there would be any difference. 

R. L. TAyiLor (Mich.)—Yes, somewhat, necessarily, as 
the closed-end frames are some protection against the cold. 


C. P. DADANT (Ill.)——-We tried closed-end frames, but 
soon discarded them; sol am not in a position to answer 
knowingly. 

G. W. DEMAREE (Ky.)—Closed-end frames have never 


no experience with 


I think there is a dif- 





Some Experts 





new problems and the enjoyment of studying them out, 
Compare bee-keeping with other occupations in genera), 
and your average bee-keeper will take a pretty high rank a 
a thinkerand planner. Just because of this our bee-paper 
are filled with new ideas from year to year. And just be. 
cause he isa thinker anda planner, each beginner in bee. 
keeping gets up something new—perhaps a hive—even if 
he does find out later that it has already seen the light, or 
is to be cast aside as worthless. Oh, yes, ‘‘ most of us”’ doa 
lot of thinking and planning. 





Newspaper Enterprise—and Surprise. 


The enterprise of the metropolitan dailies in bringing 
to light the unusual is likely to be amusing when bees are 
in question. A bee-keeper in Pennsylvania took from four 
colonies of bees an average of 125 pounds per colony, ex. 
tracted honey. This information appears in a Chicago 
daily with the heading, ‘‘Bees Make Record’’, and the 
further heading, ‘‘ Quarter of a Ton of Honey is Taken 
from Four Colonies’’; and yet again, ‘“‘ Special Dispatch to 
the Inter-Ocean’’! The newspaper man who fitted up that 
item might open his eyes if he should read of some of the 
record takes. 
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shown any good qualities in any respect in my apiary. | 
still have a few shallow extracting supers in use that have 
closed end-bars, and they are a worry to me. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER (Ill.)—I don’t know; I think they 
ought to breed up better with closed-end frames, because 
warmer. 

E. WHITCOMB (Nebr.)—I never could see any difference. 
Certain causes seem to bring about the same effect ina 
well-stocked bee-hive. 


E. S. Lovesy (Utah)—I know of no difference ; a strong 
colony of bees with plenty of stores will build up quick in 
the spring. At least thisis my experience. 

Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—I believe they givea slight 
advantage, but not enough to make one sleepless of nights 
who has them not. 

EUGENE SEcOR (Iowa)—I don’t know. Never used 
closed-ends enough to make my opinion valuable, but if 
allowed to guess I’d say there wouldn’t be any difference. 

R. C. AIKIN (Colo.)—I am not sure of any difference, 
and I use both. Possibly closed-ends are better, but I think 
the gain one way or the other would not justify a choice of 
style. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the 
page leaflet (344x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ 


name of a 16- 


The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we have used it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 


more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF REV. L. L. LANG- 
STROTH, THE «- FATHER OF AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPING.”’ 

\ly acquaintance with Mr. Langstroth began before 
the war, as he located in Oxford in the ’50’s. I was 
not interested in bee-keeping, and knew little or 
nothing about the man; but soon after his arrival he called 
on me at the farm. I found him to be one of the most in- 
teresting persons I ever met—a splendid talker, one who 
caught your attention and held your interest, not only by 
the wonderful number of facts he presented, but more by 
the enthusiasm he showed. It made but little difference 
what subject was broached, Mr. Langstroth seemed to 
have mastered it. But his specialty was his love of nature 
and the interest he took in everything connected with 

intry life. He was one of the most companionable 
men I ever met, and I was at once drawn to him, and an 
intimacy began which lasted until his death. 


I recall-that, during the first call he made, an older 
brother was present who was a student at Miami Uni- 
versity; and knowing that Mr. Langstroth was a preacher 
he supposed he knew little or nothing about farming; and 
so as we walked over the farm he began enlightening Mr. 
Langstroth by displaying his own knowledge of farm life 
and work. Mr. L. was a good listener as well as a good 
talker, and he encouraged my brother until he had deliv- 
ered quite a dissertation on farm life. During the talk 
we found that Mr. L. seemed to possess knowledge of 
everything connected with the growth of plants, insects, 
etc., and that his knowledge was as much greater than 
ours as the sun is greater than a tallow candle. Later, 
after getting acquainted with Mr. L. my brother often re- 
ferred to the time when he undertook to instruct him on 
points on which Mr. Langstroth knew ten times as much 
as he did. 

I think I have never met another man whose com- 
mon conversation was so instructive as Mr. Langstroth’s, 

who had such vast resources. Added to this was a 
happy and impressive way of imparting instruction, and 
his conversation never sounded “preachy;” but by adroit 
juestions he would draw you into discussions and enable 
you to show your very best side. 


Mr. Langstroth was a deeply religious man, and his 
piety was of the cheerful sort. I have rarely met a man 
who impressed me so much in the belief of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. We attended 
he same church, and Mr. L. usually met me at the church 
joor at the close of the meeting for a brief conversation 

1 weather conditions and crop notes; and whenever we 

had suffered from drouth, and a timely rain had fallen, 

would extend his hand to me and begin with that beau- 

il quotation from the 65th Psalm, “Thou visitest the 

rth and waterest it;” and that psalm has been a favorite 

f mine ever since, and I always think of Mr. Langstroth 

hen I read it; and it has been my practice for many 

rs (when a timely rain has fallen) to read it at family 
rship. 

Mr. Langstroth was naturally of a most happy dis- 
sition, but he had an infirmity which almost amounted 
insanity. It was a disposition to melancholia; and 
ten for six months together he would shut himself in 
room, refuse to see callers, and seem utterly wretched 
told me that he spent his time playing “solitaire,” and 
believed that was all that kept him from insanity. He 
ild suddenly come out from the influence of these 
lls as bright and happy as ever; and he said to me he 
ieved he enjoyed more happiness than the average 
n; for when he was free from this infirmity he was 
premely happy. 

Mr. Langstroth was a most eloquent preacher, and a 
aker who would hold his audience perfectly. He took 











an active part in the business affairs of the church; and I 
recall once when there had been a feeling of depression 
in our business meeting he made an address in which he 
used the following illustration to show that our church 
was no worse off than others, and that the churches of 
to-day were very much freer from jealousy and troubles 
which hinder their work than in the former days. His 
story was as follows: 

An old farmer in Kentucky, who lived on a farm 
where they were obliged to grub the sassafras sprouts 
every spring from the cornfields (they called them “sassa- 
fig” in the vernacular), finally became so discouraged he 
determined to locate in a better country. He sent two of 
his sons to the then new State of Missouri, of which he 
had heard wonderful stories as to the fertility of the soil 
and healthfulness of the climate. Their first letters were 
optimistic, and the old man became so enthused by them 
that he determined to emigrate to Missouri. He could 
not sell his farm, but made some arrangement to have it 
cared for by a neighbor, loaded his effects on a wagon, 
and started on his long journey. According to the custom 
of the locality, the neighbors gathered to the number of 
a score or more to ride out on horseback with him as fdr 
as they could and get back that day; but as they passed 
the postoffice the postmaster handed him a letter. In 
those days of 25-cent postage the receipt of a letter was 
an event in the neighborhood, and he stood up in his 
wagon to read it aloud to his neighbors. It contained 
bad news. The frost had ruined the wheat crop; the corn 
was nearly a failure; his sons had shaken with ague until 
they had lost courage; and the letter closed with the fol- 
lowing words: “And, father, sassafig grows here, too.” 
The old man turned to his neighbors and said, “I’ve been 
fitin’ sassafig all my life in old Kaintuck, and I’m not 
goin’ to a new country to begin the battle over again.” 
And he turned his team around and drove back home. 

Mr. Langstroth was intensely patriotic, and rendered 
valuable service with tongue and pen, as well as sending 
his only son to the front. In the pulpit, on the streets, 
and through the press his influence was known and felt 
for the encouragement of the soldiers and the help of the 
widows and orphans. I was never more impressed by a 
sermon and the recitation of a poem than one Sunday 
morning when Mr. Langstroth was greatly depressed, 
and came into the pulpit and began the service by read- 
ing from the Psalm in which occurs the verse, “Thou ex- 
ecutest righteousness and judgment for all that are op 
pressed.” Without lifting his eyes from the Bible, or 
changing his tone, he broke forth in the “Battle-song of 
the Republic,” 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord.” 

He recited the whole poem in such an impressive 
manner as to fix the incident indelibly in the minds of 
his hearers. 

One Sunday morning he preached a sermon from th 
text, “Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is 


above rubies?” He became so interested in his subject, 
and so enthusiastic, too, that he lost all track of time, and 
held his audience spellbound, until finally, on looking at 
his watch he found he had been preaching an hour and a 
half. while those of us who had listened had not realized 
the lapse of time 

I knew Mr. Langstroth more as a minister and a 


friend than as a bee-keeper; but his name will go down to 
posterity as the inventor of the movable-frame hive 
which revolutionized bee-keeping, and made the success 
of later days a possibility. When I was a boy, if we 
wanted honey we killed the bees with brimstone and re- 
moved the honey. By Mr. Langstroth’s plan the. honey 
could be removed in the best condition, and the bees 
saved. He was an indefatigable worker along this line, 


and you could see him as soon as daylight broke in the 
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long summer days out in his apiary working, and he kept 
it up until late at night. He spent whole days studying 
and investigating the habits of bees, and probably added 
more to the knowledge of bee-keeping, and to making it 
profitable, than any other man of his time. He had no 
fear of bees at all, and claimed he had been inoculated 
with bee-poison until he was immune. His talent and 
valuable work were appreciated by the leading bee-keep- 
ers of the United States, and his presence at their con- 
ventions was always welcome, and they voted him some 
substantial rewards for his investigations. His book, 
“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” was, at the time of its 
publication, far in advance of anything that had ever been 
published on the subject of bee-keeping. 

Mr. Langstroth lived to a good old age, dying Sun- 
day, Oct. 6, 1895. He was still active in mind and body, 
and was conducting a communion service in a church in 
Dayton. He began the service, and suddenly stopped and 
said, “I beg pardon. I shall have to sit down.” He sat 
down in his chair, and died immediately. 

I look back over my acquaintance and intimacy with 
Mr. Langstroth as something to be grateful for, and feel 
that I, although not a bee-keeper, owe him a personal debt 
of gratitude for the inspiration I received and for what I 
learned from him. WaLpo F. Brown. 


[To the foregoing Mr. A. I. Root adds this para- 
graph.—Ebrror. ] 

The above brings back so vividly my recollections of 
father Langstroth that it almost seems as if I could see 
and hear him talk, while reading it over. I can heartily 
indorse every point in the description made by friend 





— 


Brown. I have told you, in the introduction to the A BC 
book, with what joy and enthusiasm I read the pages of 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, in 1865. I very soon 
pushed inquiries that resulted in finding Mr. L. still liy- 
ing; and then commenced a pleasant correspondence that 
was kept up more or less until his death. There ~ 
something in his makeup that constantly reminded « 

of some of the great benefactors of our ieee Mahiomia 
Franklin, for instance. His life was so unselfish that he 
might have lacked the necessaries of life were it not for 
the many able and willing friends that he was constantly 
making right and left. May the Lord be praised for those 
like father Langstroth, who not only make this world a 
better one while they live, but the memory of whose 
works will help to make the world better after they are 
dead and gone. 








‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ’”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s ag En 7. Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. his is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr, 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a “‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00 

Oe ee — 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
































Progress and Possibilities of Bee-Keeping in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
BY WM. DE COURCY. 


HEN carried out under intelligent management per- 
haps none of the minor rural industries, such as bee- 
keeping, poultry-rearing, market gardening and 

fruit-growing—which are becoming every day more appre- 
ciated as worthy of attention—can be madea source of 
greater profit to the farmer, the artisan, or the laborer than 
bee-keeping. With respect to this particular pursuit, all 
classes stand on equal terms, as those having but very 
small holdings or gardens can keep bees as wellasif they 
were possessed of thousands of acres. Bees are no respect- 
ers of rights of properties, they are ‘‘ monarchs of all they 
survey’’, their ‘‘ happy hunting ground ’’ comprising the 
area within a radius of from three to five miles from their 
hives, and over this they forage, weather permitting, iak- 
ing the nectar and pollen from the blossoms that yield any, 
but repaying them manifold by fertilizing their seeds or 
fruit. 


Bee-keeping has engaged the attention of intelligent 
persons in all ages. Wehave writings on the habits and 
management of bees by Aristotle, Virgil, and Pliny, which 
contain a good deal on the subject that is true and useful, 
though modern bee-keepers will not agree with all that any 
of them say. It is, however, only with comparatively re- 
cent years that the success of this ancient and interesting 
pursuit has been rendered certain, and that the large ele- 
ment of chance it had included heretofore has been greatly 
reduced, for, providing the weather is not altogether ad- 
verse to the bees and the secretion of the nectar in the 
flowers, the results of a season are now calculable. Apart, 
too, from gathering and storing honey, the hive, or domes- 
tic bees (Apis mellifera), plays an important part in the 
economy of the farm orthe garden.by ferti izing the vari- 
ous flora, when they convey the pollen which adheres to the 
hairs on their bodies from one flower to another, or in some 
cases from one part of a flower to another part thereof. 
Without this process many seeds could not be produced, and 
botanists tell us that the blossom of the apple requires no 
less then five distinct fertilizations in order to produce a 
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perfectly formed fruit, the failure of one or more of which 
causes the apple to be formed with one or more sides only 
partly developed. 
Since the establishment of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in 1874, bee-keeping has made rapid progress, 
both through the invention of modern appliances and 
through adopting new methods, and has spread so 
rapidly in this country that the idea should occur to those 
who give these matters a thought, that further develop- 
ments to bring about great results require only a little fos- 
tering care from those who are concerned in the industrial 
welfare of the people. Help from the powers that be, which 
I mean to refer to further on, at present appears in the 
horizon in Ireland. 
Although many of the mysteries surrounding the hive 
and its occupants in the past have been unravelled by bee- 
masters, and new and more favorable methods of treating 
those most interesting little insects have been discovered 
and put into practice, leading apiarists have still no doubt 
of further great developments, till the “‘little busy bee”’ 
will be so submissive to its owner that he can set it to do 
almost everything but talk to him. 
After innumerable centuries of the old, plodding meth- 
ods of the sulphur-pit—by which the bee-keeper suffocated a 
colony of his bees worth half a sovereign ($2.50), with the 
doubtful prospect of getting honey to the value of that 
amount—a great step in the right direction was taken half 
a century ago, when the bar-frame hive with its movable 
combs was substituted for the old time-honored straw-skep. 
Though reference to bee-keeping and descriptions of the 
habits and instincts of the honey-bee are to be found in the 
works of many of the most ancient writers, is it not strange 
that it was only in 1857 that comb foundation—which is the 
root of the great successin modern bee-keeping—was in- 
vented? The apiarists of the world are indebted to a Ger- 
man for this valuable invention, which, however, was im- 
proved and perfected in America—notably by Mr. A. | 
Root, of Ohio. 
In 1881, the Irish Bee-Keepers’ Association was founded 
by a few of the leading bee-keepers in Ireland, meeting i» 
Dublin, “‘ with ’’—to quote a short paragraph from its ar- 
nual report—‘“‘the twofold object of advocating the mor: 
humane and intelligent treatment of the honey-bee, an‘ 
bettering the condition of the cottagersof Ireland by th: 
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uragement, improvement, and advancement of bee- 
ire’. Thus, it will be seen that the British Associa- 
had seven years start of the Irish one, but the latter 
. now been 23 years in existence. During these 23 years 
Irish Bee-Keepers’ Association has been trying to do 
Ireland what many foreign governments have been 
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APIARY IN IRISH VILLAGE GARDEN, ALONG WESTERN WALL— 
EASTERN ASPECT. 


doing for their respective countries. But on account of the 
limited means the work of the Association has, of course, 
fallen far short of the requirements of the industry. The 
committee claims in one of its reports to have endeavored 
to carry out the objects of the Association as far as funds 
permit, but adds, ‘“* There still remains, however, a very 
great deal of work to be accomplished’’. So there does, 
and would it not be deplorable to continue to let thousands 
of pounds worth of honey go to waste every year—in this 
poor country—that can be gathered from the flowers by the 
bees without interfering with any growing crops but those 
they improve ? 

It is surprising that an apiary is not found on every 
farm and every garden, large or small, in view of the direct 
pecuniary results that may be obtained from it by careful 
and systematic management. The number of colonies 
kept, would, of course, depend upon the interest taken by 
each bee-keeper in the work, the time at his disposal, and 
on the extent of bee-pasturage within flight-range of the 
apiary. But certainly a few colonies may be kept in almost 
any garden or plot, if only as a source of interest anda 
means of procuring a wholesome and pleasant food of what 
I might call one’s own production. 


The effects of agricultural depression, owing to many 
causes, have been felt for many years throughout the coun- 
try ; prices of agricultural produce have fallen to an extent 
that it is sometimes difficult, if not impossible, ‘‘ to make 
both ends meet’’. To minimize the effect of this general 
downward tendency various means have been suggested by 
those interested in the development and prosperity of agri- 
culture, which is the fountain.head of all other industries. 
Much good has been done by the adoption of many of these 
suggestions—such, for instance, as the improved system of 
dairying, more extensive and better management of poul- 
try, fruit-culture, the manufacture of jam and several 
other cottage industries, all of which have been encouraged 
and developed within the past decade. But important and 
valuable as such industries are as a means adopted to add 
to the profits of ordinary farming, there is an equally in- 
teresting, intellectual,and at the same time exceedingly 
rural occupation in bee-keeping which, when properly, that 
is, intelligently pursued, proves of great value to the agri- 
culturist. The extension of bee-keeping as a means of add- 
ing to one’s income has been rapidly going ahead since it 
has been demonstrated that bees can be managed without 
discomfort to the operator or interfering with his ordinary 
pursuits to any appreciable extent, and that a profit of from 
50 to 100, or even 150, percent is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. 

When we look at the rapid strides bee-keeping has made 
during the last few years, it appears scarcely credible that 
it was quite an exceptional thing about two decades ago, 
to see a bar-frame hive in acottager’s garden. Now, owing 


contained in periodicals—some of which are exclusively 
devoted to bee-culture, and others which give a share of 
their columns to its advancement—this most useful and 
interesting industry has spread itself not only over 
the British Isles, but through every country even to the 
Antipodes. 

Bee-keeping, when once commenced in real earnest, is 
an employment few get tired of; enthusiasts in bee-culture 
are the rule, not the exception, because it presents induce- 
ments that can not be found in any other description of 
agricultural pursuits. Who can watch a colony of bees—be 
it in an ordinary skep, a bar-frame, or an observatory hive— 
without gaining intellectually? And we can say without 
fear of contradiction that no description.of stock-keeping 
is a greater financial success than bee-keeping, when noth- 
ing is left undone to work it for all it is worth by those who 
know how. If the old straw-skep of our forefathers had 
been occasionally a source of income, how much more so is 
the modern hive, replete with all the improvements intro- 
duced by intelligent and ingenious bee-keepers and bee- 
appliance manufacturers all the world over? 


Many persons suppose that it is necessary to havea 
large garden in the country to keep bees and get a good re- 
turn of honey from them, but this is quite 4 mistake. No 
doubt bees will do better in a district where they are in the 
midst of fruit-blossoms in April and May, and white clover 
(Trifolium repens) and alsike (7rifolium hybridum) in June 
and July, than in a city where they have to fly a long dis- 
tance to reach the open country; but bees can be, and are, 
kept with much profiteven under the disadvantages just 
mentioned. Bee-keepers, whose apiaries are at the rear of 
houses in some of the busiest thoroughfares in London, are 
not only successful with their bees, but frequently carry 
away first prizes for their honey at the London and other 
apicultural shows. Bees are also profitably kept in central 
places in the Irish metropolis (Dublin), and I dare say the 
same thing exists to a greater or less extent probably in 
every city and town in the British Isles. 


Bees do remarkably well in the suburbs of large cities 
where the succession of flowers in the gardens of the subur- 
ban houses and villas affords them a constant supply of 
honey and pollen from early spring until the end of autumn. 
Nor isthe forage of the city or the suburban bees—to give 
them their full title—confined to local flowers and fruit- 
blossoms, for with the advent of the white cloverin June 
or July, they sally forth on every fine day in search of 
‘‘ fields and meadows sunny’”’, and join their rural sisters in 
gathering nectar from this ‘‘ queen of honey-plants’’, as it 
is designated. 

Fortunately for us, very few enemies of the bees exist 
in the British Islands in comparison with those that are to 
be found in other countries, and with few exceptions— 
which do not come under the definition of the term 
**enemy ’’—little fear need be entertained of much damage 
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occuring through their depredations. Various birds are in- 
cluded among the enemies that attack a colony of bees 
openly, and that commit the greatest amount of damage. 
Next in importance are wasps, toads, mice, moths, and 
spiders. Although the laying workers—as every experi- 





to the exertions of a few, and to the spread of information 


enced bee-keeper knows—are capable of committing greater 
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damage to colonies of bees than any of the above, they are 
not usually styled bee-enemies. Bee-pests among the feath- 
ered tribe may be divided into two classes—domestic and 
wild. Among the former, ducks are found to be the most 
destructive; they seem quite sting-proof, and will stand 
watching at the entrances of hives ready to gobble up the 
bees almost as fast as they emerge or alight. Hens will 
also frequently contract the habit of bee-killing, and less 
frequently turkeys; but in all cases of domestic birds, as 
wellas with most wild ones, it appearsto be individual 
birds that contract this habit. Therefore, the whole mem- 
bers of scarcely any species or variety must not be branded 
as ‘‘apicides’’. In fact, I have frequently allowed poultry 
of every variety to go through my apiary at all seasons 
without check, only excluding any occasional culprit that 
might turn up. ButI by no means recommend this prac- 
tice, for unless the apiary is constantly under the observa- 
tion of somebody, a great deal of harm may be done before 
the mischief is detected. A fowl snapping at bees at the 
hive-entrance will be very soon joined by others, and these 
will probably join in the fun when they see what is up. 

Of wild birds, the great tit (Parus major) and the blue 
tit (Parus ceruleus) are both addicted to the habit of killing 
bees; watching at the entrance of the hive and catching 
the bees as they emerge fromit. The cole tit (Parus ater) 
will sometimes eat a few dead bees, which are usually found 
on the ground under the entrance to the hives, but I have 
never seen any member of this variety killing bees, though 
some writers imagine they do; but this is probably because 
they may have occasionally seen these harmless little birds 
visiting their apiaries with the object I have stated. Many 
bee-keepers have also supposed that the swallow (Hirundo 
rustica), the swift (Hirundo apus), the martin (Hirundo 
riparia), are enemies to hive-bees, but I do not concur in 
this idea, andI am glad that I can bear testimony to clear- 
ing the character of these beautiful harbingers of spring 
against such a charge. I have frequently, for years, 
watched the swajlows dart through numerous bees in their 
flight to and from their hives, and never have I seen these 
birds kill a single bee. Indeed, on the contrary, they 
always appear to keep clear of them. Some writers on 
bees assert that they have “often watched them chasing 
the swallows away from the vicinity of the apiary, espe- 
cially in early autumn, after the honey-flow had ceased, 
when the irritability of bees is very much increased”’. 
ThoughI have never noticed anything like this occur, I 
have no reason to doubt the statement in view of the way I 
have seen swallows “fight shy” of bees when they met 
them in their flight near the apiary. I have noticed fowls, 
more than once in summer, chase and capture blue-bottle 
flies buzzing about the fronts of hives right in the thick of 
numerous honey-bees on the wing, which the fowls did not 
seem to mind. 

The latest stimulus to bee-keeping in Ireland is the 
formation of the “‘Irish Bee-Keepers’ Federation” some 
two years ago. The avowed object of the Federation is to 
“improve the prospects of bee-keepers in Ireland as a 
national industry’’. 

For individuals, membership consists in the holding of 
at least one pound ($5.00) share in the Federation. 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society has already 
formed local bee-keepers’ co-operative societies in different 
districts in Ireland, and these societies may become mem- 


bers of the Federation by the holding of five £1 shares, and 
one extra {1 share for every five members over 25in the 
local co-operative society, and thus a society’s members wil] 
be entitled to the privileges of the Federation as if they had 
become share-holders direct to the latter. 


The general rules of a local co-operative bee-keepers’ 
society are those under the Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties’ Act 1893, which are in force for all Industrial and 
Productive Societies, but these rules are subject to special 
rules devised by the I. A. O. S. to suit each different kind of 
co-operative society. A few extracts from the special rules 
of co-operative bee-keepers’ societies will give a fair idea of 
what they are like: : 

Rules I and II refer—To the name each society may be 
called, and the registered office of same. 


Rule III states—The object of the society shall be to 
develop and improve among the members of the society the 
industry of bee-keeping, and any industry allied thereto or 
arising out of bee-keeping; to furnish its members with 
the technical instruction needful to carry on their industry 
in the best manner; to buy hives or any other requisites 
which may be required by its members; to sell honey, bees- 
wax, or other products of the industry, and to secure for 
members the profits derived from the sale. 


Rule IV fixes the shares at five shillings each, payable 
in the manner following: One shilling (about 24 cents) on 
application, and the remainder in such calls as the commit- 
tee of the society may from time to time direct, at least 14 
days’ notice being given ofeach call. 

The object of having the shares so low is to enable bee- 
keepers of small means to become members at one share 
each, while those in better circumstances are expected, but 
not obliged, to take several to make up the necessary share 
capital. Should the ordinary share capital not be sufficient 
to carry on the business, the society may issue transferable 
preferential shares to such amount as the ordinary business 
meetings may determine, and subject to such authorization, 
to an amount equal to its subscribed ordinary share capital. 
As, however, the issuing of preferential shares is not quite 
in harmony with the ;rinciple of co-operation, as propa- 
gated in Ireland by the I. A. O. S., the formation of such 
share capital is only resorted to when it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do so. : 

‘*The society may also issue guarantee shares to its 
members to any amount, such shares to be utilized solely 
for the purpose of securing capital necessary for its busi- 
ness. Such guarantee shares shall be withdrawable on the 
holder giving six months’ notice in writing, but may be 
cancelled by the committee at their discretion’’. Iam not 
aware, however, that guarantee shares have been issued or 
applied for in any of the co-operative societies. 

The Irish Bee-Keepers’ Federation, Ltd., is formed for 
the advancement of their own interests. It provides. all 
necessary requisites for its members on the lowest terms, 
and markets their honey and other bee-products to the best 
advantage. It supplies commercial advice to local socie- 
ties, and meets the various needs of the industry as they 
arise 

The Federation is managed by a committee elected by 
the members, the Federation Local Co-operative Societies 
being entitled to vote in proportion to the number of 
their members. County Kilkenny, Ireland. 
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Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Held at College Station, Tex., July 
5 to 8, 1904, 


REPORTED BY LOUIS H. SCHOLL. 





Continued from page (61. 


Mr. H. H. Hyde read a paper on “The St. Louis Convention, 
and When and How to Go.” [As it is now too late for the 
publication of this paper to do any good, it is omitted.—Enpt- 
TOR. | 















| NUMBER OF COLONIES FOR GOOD BEE-RANGE, AND COST. 


The question, “How many colonies will a good range 
| support, and what should the bee-keeper pay for such loca- 
tion?” was discussed with quite a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Weaver said that it depended upon locality entirely 
as to the number that it would support. A good locality will 
support a larger number in certain years and in some years 
it will not stand half as many. If there is a regular honey- 
yield in every year, then the number would remain the same. 
As to paying for a location, that all depends, too. Some peo- 
ple will not want any pay of any kind where vou locate an 
apiary on their place. In such cases it is a good idea to keep 
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the well supplied with as much honey as they will need for 
family use. This will amount to from five to ten dol- 
\l1 according to the output of the season. 


(. H. Hyde said a bee-keeper should pay for a location 
reasonable basis, say about 10 cents per hive. Where 50 
ies were put in a yard they generally paid five dollars 
1e location ; if 100 colonies, then ten dollars. If no money 
nted and the people liked honey, then honey is given in- 


Mr. Aten favors reasonable compensation for apiary 

s. He said that there are many people who will not be 

iaded to take any compensation of any kind, and in such 

s it is a good idea to present them with some nice honey 

times. Give them the very nicest that you have. 

Mr. Laws said as the bee-keepers are dependent upon the 

l-owners for locations for their apiaries, they should be 
paid, and paid well. If the friendship of the land-owner is 
cultivated and maintained he will look to your interests and 
there’ will be less trouble about locations for one’s bees. It is 
no small matter if one is compelled to move his bees from a 
good locality on account of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
land-owner. A good location is worth a great deal to the bee- 
keeper, therefore he should do all that is right in paying for 
such location. 

Willie Atchley said that there is no difference in the yield 
whether there are only.50 or whether there are 400 colonies 
in a good locality. During a honey-flow of such a locality 
the 400 cannot gather all of the honey in the fields. During 
a poor year the 50 will make a better average than if there 
were more in that locality. One hundred in a yard are how- 
ever better than more in'one locality in the springtime when 
breeding is going on. 

It seems that when the honey-flows open in those locali- 
ties in Southwest Texas they are imexhaustible at the time 
they are on, but in the spring the forage for brood-rearing is 
more scarce. That, therefore, would make a difference in the 
early part of the year, while it does not make a difference later 
in the season. 

In regard to pay for such locations, he has made arrangc- 





ments with the large ranch-owners by which he has a right 
to establish apiaries on the ranches, and others are excluded 
from them. For this right he pays thirty dollars. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Inspecting the College Apiary: 


We, the Committee, have visited and inspected the State 
Experimental Apiary at College Station and find that the bees 
are in good shape for experimental purposes. 

W. E. CRANDALL, 
W. H. Waite. 
H. A. MITCHELL, 
R, C. KNOwLEs, 
J. W. Wor, 
Committee. 
On Resolutions : 

Resolved, that we, The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
extend our thanks to Professors Sanderson and Scholl and 
other officers of the A. & M. College for the kind reception we 
— received by them and the College Administration in gen- 
cral. 

Resolved, that we extend our sincere thanks to the press 
and every newspaper for the support and the kindness they 
have shown us in helping in advertising all the meetings 
of our Association. 

Resolved, that we extend a cordial invitation to the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association to meet with us at San An- 
tonio, Texas, next year. 

WILLIE ATCHLEY, 
L. STACHELHAUSEN, 
Committee. 
On Inspecting the Association’s Books: 

We report for the Committee of Examination of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer’s books, that we find them in first-class and 
correct condition. for the limited time we have had in exam- 
ining them. W. H. Laws, for Committee. 

On Transportation : 
We have been informed by all local express agents, that 
(Contianed on page 638'.) 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 























Conducted by Emma M. WiLson, Marengo, Il. 


Bee-Keeping for Women—Heddon-Plan of Pre- 
venting Afterswarms. 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—I live in a beautiful little village, 
and have an ideal place for bees. The trees are low, and 
consist of apple and cherry trees, so when my bees swarm 
they never go high, and even when they try it I am ready 
for them with my sprayer. I have had good years and poor 
years, but I never get discouraged. I love my work and 
take an interest in it, and, besides, it nets me quite a little 
sum every year. 

I think bee-keeping is fast becoming a woman’s indus- 
try. There is no work so healthy and interesting as bee- 
keeping. 

I started with one colony, which increased during the 
season. I lost a few last winter, and now have 27 good, 
strong colonies. I work my bees on the Heddon plan in 
swarming. I very seldom have second swarms. I prefer 
this method to clipping the queen’s wings. 

I often wonder why more women do not keep bees. I 
remember the first super of honey I took off, and how we 
did enjoy that honey! I have all the books on bees, and 
although I have learned a great deal from them I have 
learned a great deal also from experience. One should 
study the bees while working with them, and when a sum- 
mer comes with a poor honey crop, don’t give up, but hope 
forthe better crop next year. There is where success in 
bee-keeping comes in. Mrs. J. lL. ANTEs. 

Lake Co., Ill., Sept. 1. 


Some may inquireas to the ‘‘ Heddon plan in swarm- 
ing’ referred to by Mrs. Antes, that is, the Heddon plan of 
preventing afterswarms. Mr. Heddon says: 





‘“‘Let us suppose that colony No. 8 swarm. June 15. 
With a non-erasive crayon we mark upon the hive ‘ O, June 
15’, andon the hive in which we put the swarm, ‘S, June 
15’. Thus we distinguish the old colony from the swarm at 
a glance, as we make these marks in large characters. 


‘* When we hive the swarm (always on full sheets of 
wired foundation), we place it on the old stand, moving the 
old colony a few inches to the north (our hives front east), 
with its entrance turned northward, away from its swarm 
about 45 degrees. As soon asthe new colony is well at 
work, having their location well marked (say two days), we 
turn the old colony back parallel with the new one. Now, 
both hives face east, sitting close beside each other. While 
each colony now recognizes its own hive, they are, as re- 
gards all other colonies, on one and the same stand. 


‘* The dates on the back ends of the hives indicate that 
second swarming may be looked for about June 23. About 
two or three days before that date, and when the bees are 
well at work in the fields, we remove the old hive to a new 
location in another part of the apiary. This depopulates the 
old colony, giving the force to the new, leaving too few 
bees in the old one forthe young ‘ Misses’ to divide ; and 
as they at once recognize this fact, they fight it out on the 
line of ‘the survival of the fittest.’ ”’ 


Mr. Heddon deserves great credit for introducing this 
plan, which he gives in his book, *‘ Success in Bee-Culture”’, 
and nearly 20 years ago in Gleanings, but the plan has 
been simplified, perhaps by Dr. Miller, after this fashion : 


Put the swarm on the old stand, setting the old hive 
close beside it, both facing the same way. Six or seven 
days later remove the old colony to a new location. That’s 
all there is to it. The mother colony will thus be reduced 
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MRS. ANTES AND PART OF HER APIARY. 


to just as weak a condition as if the other manipulations 
had been made, and with less trouble. 

Mrs. Antes says she prefers this to clipping the queen, 
but the two things are quite separate. Clipping a queen’s 
wings does not in the least prevent a second swarm, but 
does prevent the first swarm from going off with the old 
qveen. 

ee 


Our Changeable Climate. 


What a changeable climate we have had this summer. 
One day very warm, and the nextcool. And especially is 





— 
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this true of September. One day this week the thermome. 
ter stood at 85 degrees, and the next as low as 40 degrees. 


In the main it has been a delightfully cool, pleasant 
summer; but not good bee-weather. 


$9 


Looking After the Beeswax. 


Bee-keepers, as a rule, are such very busy people that 
everything that can be set aside during the harvest is likely 
to be postponed to some future time, and looking after the 
beeswax is one of the things likely to be sotreated. Per- 
haps few of us are as careful as we might be about saving 
the little bits of wax. If we have some handy receptacle in 
the apiary into which they can be thrown they are much 
more likely to be saved, and they are well worth saving. 
Now that the harvest is over, it isa pretty good plan to get 
all the wax into marketable shape at once. 


Se 


Paste of Marshmallows Root With Honey. 


Steep % ounces of marshmallows root in % pint of 
water; add 3 ounces of gum arabic. When the gum is dis- 
solved, let settle, and pour off. Replace on a slow fire and 
add 3% ounces of liquid honey, stirring constantly. Add 
the white of anegg beaten to a froth. When it will no 
longer stick to the fingers pour upon a surface powdered 
with starch. 




















Nir. Hasty’s Afterthoughts 
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The *‘ Old Reliable ’’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 


QUEEN AND HER RETINUE—WHAT SHALL WE CALL THEM? 


Good thing to have a fixed name for each of the essen- 
tial things of apiculture 7/ we don’t try for too terrible a sort 
of fixedness. Whena mancalls athing by an intelligent 
name it is rarely advisable to scold him. Virgil got praise 
instead of dispraise for using 12 different names for bee- 
hive. Thirteen out of 24 experts indorse colony as the 
proper name for queen and retinue. No other name gets 
enough to stand upina row. Such things do not have to 
‘‘go on all fours’’, not at all, else colony would not do. 
Among human beings a colony is a large number of fami- 
lies which have branched off from some previous state and 
founded an organism of their own; while queen and 40,000 
bees are all one family. Yet the term family gets almost 
no support. One reason may be that our minds do not take 
kindly to the idea of a family of such enormous size. Also, 
by such nomenclature, we lose the likeness between the 
founding of a colony and the swarming of bees, and we 
wantto keepthat. Also, when we think uf a family, the 
idea of each member, or nearly each member, filling a niche 
altogther his own, is prominent in mind; and a myriad of 
repetitions of the same identical unit make the term seem 
incongruous on that account. 

There is also a contest between queen and mother as 
name for the first lady of the coop. Queen fails to express 
important functional relations; but likewise mother fails 
to express other important ideas. Fight would be nearly 
a stand-off if we were beginning brand new; and we are 
not doing that by any means. As queen has long been in 
full possession she is quite certain to stick. 

How nice it would be if we could all have as much faith 
as G. W. Demaree! He says, ‘‘I believe the mother honey- 
bee, with her brood, would be satisfied with the name of 
‘hive-hold of bees’’’. With such faith spread abroad, the 
horizon would be full of mountains moving and skipping 
around. Page 596, 


ALFALFA EXPENSIVE WHERE WATER IS A LUXURY. 


Ten crops of alfalfa in a season, and two tons ata 
crop! I don’t know but we shall have to borrow some of 
the faith mentioned above, friend Cook. 








By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


But here’s an important point Prof. Cook sets before us 
which is meaty, and unthoughtof by most ofus. Wecon- 
template oft the wax-honey ratio, what is the hay-water 
ratio? How many pounds of water does a plant have to use 
in order to lift out of the ground and elaborate one pound 
of dry product? Guess! Five pounds. Twenty pounds. 
Prof. Cook tells us the average is 325 pounds! And alfalfa 
uses much more than the average—something over 400 
pounds. It calls for the whole of six inchesof rain (fallen 
on some distant surface perchance) to make one full crop. 
This is not one of the merits of alfalfa, but one of its worst 
shortcomings. Where water is expensive, and a// has to be 
brought, alfalfa hay is too awfully expensive. Page 597. 


.CLEOME AND RED CLOVER GOOD SPREADERS. 


Pretty good spread has cleome if one select plant opens 
4,209 flowers ata time. Still I imagine a select red clover 
can be found to beat it. Say 50 heads on the plant, and 200 
florets to the head. That would be 10,000. A red clover, 
give it good soiland room enough, spreads itself immensely 
Page 598. : 

ARE THE BIRDS GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


‘* When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug ”’, etc. 
When the professional, college entomologists meet the pro- 
fessional sportsmen and nature-observers on the king-bird 
question, there’s a chance to see fur fly. H. B. Terril, page 
604, and the Virginia bee-keeper, page 622, seem rather to 
come out ahead so far. Failing to find beesin a bird's 
crop is no evidence of its innocence. If you, Mr. Professor, 
should shoot a dozen country schoolboys in the clover 
fields, and totally fail to finda single bumble-bee in any of 
their stomachs, all that wouldn’t prove that the schoolboy 
never catches bumble-bees to suck their honey. Certainly 
guilty of doing just that trick sometimes. The slender- 
billed birds, such as perforate and suck grapes, can proceed 
in the same way with bees. The redbird which caught and 
dropped 85 bees on Mr. Terril’s hive seems to have done 
this. Birds with blunt bills can proceed as the schoolboys 
do, tearing the bee apart and swallowing only liquid con- 
tents—nothing that would appear on a post-mortem exam:- 
nation. If a bill is big enough it might be used as a crus!- 
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oney press. I would be glad to believe the birds all 
cent, but it hardly looks that way; and the disposi- 
just now prevalent to formally pronounce them abso- 
iy not guilty is premature, I fear. 


On page 622 there seems no chance of mistake. Either 
.pparently candid and careful observer is lying or these 
ds killed bees at a dreadful rate. Interesting to note 
t the Virginian king-bird did not leave his dead bees all 
king just alike, but some much torn and some torn but 
le. Consolidating the work of the two birds on three 








separate occasions, we find they captured almost exactly a 
bee a minute—the old one six bees in five minutes, and the 
young one four bees in five minutes. Didn’t get every bee 
they made a dive for—the old one getting four bees out of 
five attempts, and the young one three out of four. The 
number of bees found in the piles fella few short of the 
number they were seen to have. These presumably were 
thrown away while on the wing after the next bee. 

But the climax number on page 623 is wild—else sum- 
mers are very long in Virginia. It would require 822 days 
to destroy 378,000 bees at 450 per day. 
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Send Questions either to the oftice of the American Bee Journal, or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 


Proportions of Honey and Pollen for Wintering. 


I have the 10-frame Hoffman hives. The bees seem to 
be carrying in an immense amount of pollen. Is there any 
danger of getting too much pollen? and what proportion of 
honey and of pollen do they need to winter all right? 

Missouri. 

ANSWER.—It is pretty safe to trust the matter entirely 
to the bees. I don’t know just what proportion is best, but it 
would probably be no harm to have one-fourth as much pollen 
as honey. Next spring you'll find that they’ll use up pollen 
rapidly in brood-rearing. 





—_ee 
-_><- 


Honey-Dew—Non-Swarming-—Preventing Increase— 
Winter Passages—Best Brood-Frame. 


The bees are gathering large quantities of honey-dew from 
the soft maple trees. 

1. Is the honey good to eat? 

2. Will it hurt the bees to have some of it for winter 
food? 

3- Does a white, cotton-like substance, firmly attached to 
the twigs of the trees, always accompany the aphides? 

4. What is this substance? 


5. I have quite a number of sections of it, and if it is not 
good to eat what shall I do with it? I have no extractor. 

6. I have a colony in an 8-frame dovetailed hive which 
has not swarmed this season. It was a swarm last season, 
but it sent out three swarms the same year. I have taken 141 
nounds of honey from it this season, with about 50 pounds 
more nearly ready to come off. It was treated like the rest 
of the colonies, all of which swarmed. Why didn’t it swarm? 


7. Is this yield usual with colonies that do not swarm? 

8. Is the following method all right to use to prevent 
increase: 

Let the swarm issue, kill the queen and send the swarm 
back; wait seven days, then cut out all the queen-cells but 
one. I tried this method with one colony, and it was quite 
successful. 

9. Will it always be successful ? 

10. If not, what method would you suggest? 

11. How much honey will a pound of comb store if cells 
are the usual size? 

12. How many colonies would keep one man busy during 
the summer? 

13. Do you think it necessary to cut winter passages in 
brood-combs? If so, when is the best time if frost comes 
the middle of September ? 


14. Of all the different brood-frames which do you like 
the best? WISCONSIN. 


Answers.—1. It’s all right if it tastes right. 

2. There are kinds of honey-dew that are bad for winter 
stores, but I think this kind is not. 

3 and 4. No, only particular kinds have this woolly sub- 
stance, and if I mistake not it is part of the insects them- 
selves. 

5. Honey that is not good for table or winter feed may 
be safely fed to the bees in spring. 





6. Be thankful you have a colony that stores instead of 
swarming without questioning why. I can’t tell you why 
they don’t swarm, any farther than to say that there is a 
difference in bees themselves, some being more inclined to 
swarm than others; and when you find a colony that makes no 
offer to swarm, and piles up a lot of honey, it is a good plan 
to breed from such a colony. There is, too. a difference in 
seasons as to swarming. Last year was a very swarmy year 
here, while this year many of my colonies made no attempt 
to swarm. 

7. A colony that does not swarm may give all the way 
from a very poor to a very good yield, but it will give more 
than it would if it swarmed, and the record takes are usually 
from the colonies that do not swarm. 

8 and 9. The plan is good and will usually be success- 
ful; but sometimes you may miss a cell, and sometimes the 
only cell you leave may be bad. 

10. You will make a safer thing of it if vou allow the 
colony to swarm with the first young queen. Put the swarm 
on the old stand, setting the old hive in a new place. A day 
or so later, when all the queens in the old hive have been 
destroyed but one, return it to the old stand and shake the 
swarm into it. 

11. I don’t know: but 200 pounds have been estimated. 

12. From 50 to 200, according to the man and the man- 
agement. 

13. It is not necessary nor advisable. Let the bees have 
a chance to go over the top-bars to get from one comb to 
another. 

14. The Miller frame, and I’m ready to discard that as 
soon as I find something better. 


~~ o——__ 


Pollen—Queen-Traps—Sealed Covers for Cellar-Winter- 
ing— Other Questions. 


1. Do bees carry pollen all summer? 
2. Do you recommend queen-traps in swarming-time for 
unclipped queens? 


3. Do bees become queenless after the honey season 1s 
over (September ) ? 
4. Would you remove supers before the first frost, or 


wait, there being lots of goldenrod and fall flowers as yet? 

5. Do you examine the new swarm everv few days? If 
not, what is your plan? 

6. Do you recommend sealed covers for cellar-winter 
ing, the cellar being damp? MINNESOTA 

ANSWERS.—I. Yes. 

2. That depends on circumstances. If you 
ral swarming, and cannot be on hand to see when they swarm, 
it’s a very nice thing to have a queen-trap to hold the queen 
till you get around; thus saving the loss of queen and swarm. 

3. Probably it does not often occur. But don’t decide 
that a colony is queenless because you find no brood in Sep- 


allow natu- 


tember. Sometimes a queen stops laying very early in that 
month. 
4. Go by the yield. So long as the bees are storing 


honey that you want in the supers, leave them. 
< There’s no need to go through a new swarm, is there? 


——————— 
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My plan would be to let them alone. 

6. I put my bees in the cellar with covers sealed down; 
but they have entrances full-width two inches deep. With 
very small entrances there should be upward ventilation. 

















TEXAS CONVENTION—Continued from page 681. 


vegetables is to elect a man and pay his way to see that the 
express commissioners and managers do recognize us, our 
business, and our convention, and bee-keepers ought to help 
this man and stand by him. 

L. STACHELHAUSEN, 

H. A. MITCHELL, 

WILL ATCHLEY, 

Committee. 
On Soliciting for Defraying Expenses in Getting a Foul-Brood 
Law: 

The committee reports that the sum of $65 has been sub- 
scribed by the members present, and that more would be sub- 
scribed if necessary. 

F. L. ATEN, 
C. E Trise, 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN. 
Committee. 
On Statistics: 

Reported that the members present at the last days’ meet- 
ing represented 5,650 colonies of bees. These were from 35 
members. H. H. Hype. Committee. 

It was decided to get up the statistics of all the members 
of the Association as soon as it could be done. 

As a committee for next meeting’s program, F. L. Aten 
was appointed. 





The following were appointed as a committee to go to St 
Louis to represent the Texas bee-keepers, and request the Na- 
tional to meet in Texas next year: L.H. Scholl, D. Krebs, 
H. H. Hyde. 

Thus was closed one of the most important meetings of 
the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association during its history. Every 
bee-keeper present was well pleased with the time that he 
spent here during the meeting of the great Farmers’ Congress. 

Between sessions inspections of the different departments 
of the College were made. The apiary was visited by many, 
and the bees were examined by those interested. Others went 
through the honey-house, which is one of the best for the pur- 
pose in the country. 

Here, also, can be seen all the appliances and the different 
styles of hives used in bee-keeping, both new and old. Differ- 
ent races of bees are kept in the apiary, as well as different 
arrangements of hives and supers. 

The associations that were represented at the meeting, and 
who sent delegates, are as follows: 


North Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, W. H. White. 

South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, Willie Atchley. 

Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, H. H. Hyde. 

Texas Honey-Producers’ Association, W. E. 

Nueces Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, W. H. Laws. 

Bexar County Bee-Keepers’ Association, Udo Toepper- 

wein. 

The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers, J. E. Lutz. 

The honey and bee exhibit was very fine. There were 
prizes awarded to the exhibitors, consisting of blue rib- 
bons for first, and red ribbons for second premium. 

Louis H. ScuHo.t, Secretary. 
(The End.) 








DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Cleamest ané 
Purest, Richest in Color and Odor, Most Transparent and Tou 
If you have never seen it, 

Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax al- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SOPPILIES, retail and wholesale. 


est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. 
fail to send for samples. 


and prices with samples free on application. 


E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


TENNESSEE 


Daughters of Select Im- 


on % I Select 
Eoug-Tongue” (Moore's), 

Catalog and Golden, bred 
3% miles a and mated 

to Select Drones. No im- 


pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. Ali 








mismated queens replaced 























free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 


Price before July 1st. After July ist. 
} eS 7 ‘ $ - 





9.00 


“30 
Select Tested... 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8 00 15.00 
Select Breeders - niduies ¢mdicaniiaveeed $3.00 each 
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——— 
Reports and Experiences | 
) 


Send for Circular. 





JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Bees Doing Very Well. 


My bees are doing very well this sea- 
son. I had two colonies in the spring, 
and increased to 3. I had several 
swarms, but always returned them in 
order to retain the surplus. I will get 
over 150 pounds of extracted honey, 
and I had about 20 well-filled sections. 

I read the American Bee Journal 
with interest, and I regard it as a 
great assistance to an amateur bee- 
keeper. c.D.S 

Essex Co., N. J., Sept. 20. 





Heavy Rains Good for the Honey 
Crop. 


It commenced to rain in —— 
and central California on the 22d, and 
never have such rains fallen so goo 
in theseason. This is the third day, 
and the end seems not in sight. In 
this city, last evening, there was quite 
a thunder storm, with the brightest 
kind of lightning. Much damage will 
be done to grapes and some other 
fruits; also to hay, grain, beans and 
other crops yet in the fields. Bees will 





Don’t forget that 
66= 66 6P we are the largest 
— in the 
States of 
Root’s Bee-Supplies, p  - In- 
cubators and Brooders, Humph- 
rey’s and Mann’s Bone Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all kinds, Seeds 
and Implements. Remember, you get 
these goods at Factory Prices, and save half 
the freight. Let us book your order for Golden 
Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; 
listed in our Catalog. Send for Free lilustrated 
Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


f\ease Mention Kee yournal When writing, 


For Sale. 


Bee-Farm of 41 acres stocked with 40 colonies 
of bees, in splendid bee-locality; good farm- 
land, 2% miles from town. Price, complete, 
$1, 200. Address, J. T. RENO, JR. 

40A1t Jerico, Cedar Co., Missouri. 











We Set. Root’s Goopos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bei BrRancH, WAYNE Co., MicH 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 


Please mention Bee Jourrai when writing 


— IT PAYS 


to order your 
Bee=Supplies @Winter-Cases 
NOW, while we can serve you PROMPTLY, 
and get them at BOTTOM PRICES. 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
27A26t Please mention the Bee Journal 


Bottles, 
dJars* 


——FOR—— 


Honey- 
Dealers 


G. G. STUTTS GLASS: 6O., 


Manufacturers, 
145 CHAMBERS ST. New YORK, N. Y. 











of every 
— 














38E4t Write for illustrations. 
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t e gainers, as the fall and winter 
6..-ers will be more numerous. “ ’Tis 
il wind that blows no one good.”’ 
W. A. Prvat. 
in Francisco Co., Calif., Sept. 24. 





ney Crop a Failure in Nevada. 


Vevada will have no honey crop to 
eak of this year. Placing it at one- 
th or one-sixth of a crop would make 
about right. Grasshoppers and too 
ich water are the causes of a failure. 
E. D. Coo.ry. 
Humboldt Co., Nev., Aug. 29. 





Vintered Poorly—Season too Damp. 


Bees wintered poorly last winter, my 
ss being 25 percent. My surplus will 
ye about 3 pounds of comb honey per 

colony, spring count. It has been too 
wet to secure best results. 
GEORGE SrovrT, 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Sept. 15. 


Poor Year for Bees—Wintering. 


This has been the poorest year for 
bees in this part of the country we 
have had in years. It has been too 
wet. Wehave not hada swarm this 
year, although I never allow my bees 
to swarm when I can prevent it. I 
make brush swarms when I want in- 
crease, or when they get the swarming 
fever so badly thatIcan not prevent 
swarming. I use the 8-frame dove- 


We would like to talk to you just 
a few seconds on the value of the 
telephone to the farmer. Possibly 
you know its worth already, but 
would like to know more about the 
right kind to buy. If you buya 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone 


you can’t go wrong. Send five 2-cent 

stamps for our 128-page telephone book 

for the man that wants to know ALL. 

Or send for free book F-80 ‘Telephone 
Facts for Farmers.” Address nearest office. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel, Mfg. Co., *%GHESTES, 8. ¥ 





Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


o ELI V ES AND SECTIONS 
Are Perfect In Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 
We will allow you a cash discount of 6 percent on orders sent in during October. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. -s. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Seen 


The Demand for 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


was so greatin July and August that he was 
compelled to withdraw his “ad.” from the 
American Bee Journal, to keep from being 
overrun with orders; but he is now UP WITH 
ORDERS, and sending Queens BY RETURN 
MAIL, bred from his FAMOUS LONG. 
TONGUED RED-CLOVER STOCK, which 
has won a world-wide reputation for honey- 
gathering, hardiness,and gentleness. This is 
the same stock which W. Z. Hutchinson adver- 
tised for several years under the name of “ Svu- 
PERIOR STOCK.” 


Prices: Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4.00; 
dozen, $7.50. Select Untested. $1.00 each; six, 
$5.00; dozen, $900. Safe arrival and satisfac: 
tion guaranteed. Descriptive circular free. 

Address, J. P. MOORE, 

Att Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


STRAWBERRY AND 
VEGETABLE DEALERS 


The Passenger Department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company have recently issued 
a publication known as Circular No, 12, in 
which is described the 


best territory in this country 


for the growing of early strawberries and early 
vegetables. Every dealer in such products 
should address a postal card to the undersigned 
at DUBUQUE, IOWA, requesting a copy of 
“Circular No. 12.” 

J. F. MERRY, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


32A15t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


10 CENTS A YEAR. 


MAGAZINE, largest, 
brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 


+ The ZINE in the world for 
6 10c a year, to intro- 
duce it ONLY. 

It is — = and u 
to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
it is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
mildings and famous people. Send at once. 
Jc a year, postpaid, any where in the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years, 50c. Or,clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for$1. Sendusacinb. Money 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cut this 
out. Sendtoday. THE DIXIE HOME, 

24A48t No. 75. Birmingham, Alabama. 








Sweet Clover Seed coe Smok 
FOR SALE end for Circular. 
v4 s d for Circula Smok ers 


lbs. ,at 5 cents per pound. Address, 
50 Ibs. or over, a ce po TP. . va, 


37Atf JOSEPH SHAW, Strong City, Kans. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















“lease mention Bee Journa!] when writing 

















We Are For Bee-Keepers ! 


SEND FOR A CATALOG. 


It will prove to you that our prices are the lowest and our Supplies the best 
in the U.S. Our Facrory Asovs is the largest plant in the NorTHWEST de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


It is equipped with all the modern machinery, and with our new patent Sec- 
tion-making machine, one man can turn out 250 Sections a minute. 

SECTIONS—We can furnish by the 500 or car-load. 

SHIPPING-CASES AND HIVES by the thousand. 


Prompt SHIPMENTS ALWAYS MADE. EVERYTHING FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


MONDENG MFG. CO. 


147 and 149 Cedar Lake Road, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





40E7t Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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tailed hive, with shallow extracting- 
supers, and run for chunk comb honey 
entirely. I sell it athome at12% cents 
per pound. 

I keep the colonies strong, and do 
not have any trouble with moths. I 
have taken 90 pounds of honey from 
some of my colonies this year, poor as 
the season hasbeen. I just cleaned up 
for the season to-day (Sept. 20). The 
colonies are all in good condition for 
winter. I winter them on the summer 
stands, but always give some kind of 
protection. The weather is too change- 
able here to winter them unprotected. 


J. W. FERGUSON. 
Lawrence Co., Mo., Sept. 20. 


LOUIS Hanssen's SONS | 


Carry a complete stock of 


G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WAR E 


Lowest prices an@ quick service. 
Send us your orders and find out, 


Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 2d St 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 36A 26t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


= 
Extracted” | 


SJ 


ily. If all the gluing is done on the 

| bottom or top of the section or the out 
edges of the (beeway) section, then it 
can be scraped off easily and quickly 
by sliding the sections over a tightly- 
stretched piece of wire screen of one- 
quarter inch mesh; whereas, if any glve 
is deposited in the scallops it has to be 
removed with a knife, which takes more 
time. 

















Combed” and“ 
































Scraping Sections on Wire-Cloth. 


Chester A. Olmstead explained his 
rapid method of handling comb honey, 
scraping and crating it. He said a great 
deal of time is unnecessarily wasted by 
many a bee-keeper in getting his honey 
ready for the market because his comb- 
honey supers are faulty. The scalloped 
bottom-bars of section-holders, he said, 
are a nuisance, as the sections and bot- 
tom-bars do not fit each other exactly, 
causing propolis to be deposited in places 
where it can not be gotten at very read- 


He does not use a top-bar to his sec- 
tion-holders; but for what reason I do 
| not now recollect. .The section-holder 


BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est pm oe. of everything needed in 
the A » assuring BEST goods 
at the EST prices, avd ——— 
bmn We want every bee-kee 
to have our FREE I[LLUSTRAT D 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 

AGENCIES, 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Binffs, lowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 








KRETCHMER MF'G. CO. 
RED OAKF, IOWA. 
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BEE- SUPPLIES}: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. f 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 4 















WALTER S. PGUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS (ND 
FIR RR IR RAR AR AR AR AR AR IR AR ARE AR IR RK 





Marshfield Manufacturing Co. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the bestin the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated amet and 
Price-List. 


— ntact MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Here 
isa 
Sample. 


: Clubbing (Offers 


Modern Farmer 

: Western Fruit Grower 
Poultry Gazette 

‘4 Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


4 Write for those just as ‘good. 
Sample Free 


4 New SvuBsScRIBERS can have the AmMer- > 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL in place of GLEAN- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re. ) 
newals to American Bee Journal add 
40c more. MODERN FARMER, 

st. Joseph, Mo. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYVAY. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearb: -reet, CHICAGO, ILL. 
A Journal cettury old andlestit con 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
60 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood, 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will do al) 
you say it will.” A ow and price-list free. 

Address, . F. & Joun BaRngs, 
woos Ruby St., Rockford, Til. 


Please mention Heo Jouraa) when writing 


8-Frame ::5% Hive for $1. 


This hive is rabbetted at corners; is the best 
$1 hive made. No. 1 Sections, $4; No.2, $3.50. 
Shippivg-Cases, 12-1b., $8 per 100; 24-1b., $13; 
20 1b. Danzy, $10; without glass, 50c less per 100. 
Doveta led Hives, Foundation, Smoxers, etc., 
CHEAP. Send for List. 


W. D. Soper, ®-0. 3. Jackson, Mich. 


22Ctf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


POULTRY SUCCESS CO. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine. 

15th year, 32to 64 pages. Beautifully illus- 
trated, up-to-date and helpful. Best known 
writers. Shows readers how tosucceed with 
poultry. 50 CENTS PER YEAR, Special intro- 
ductory offers: 10 munihs 25 cents, including 
large practical poultry book free 4 months’ 
trial 10 ce:ts. Stamps accepted. Sample copy 
free PouttTry Success Co, Dept. 17, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or Des Moings, lowa. 


49Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 




















The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL 
@“1iease Mention See vourna: Wher Writing 


VIRGINIA QUEENS. 


Italian Queens secured by across and years 
of careful selection from Red Clover Queens 
and Superior Stock obtained of W. Z. Hutchin- 
son. I can furnish large, = Untested 
= at 75cents; after June 15, 6Uc. Tested 

neens, $1.00; after June 15, 75c. Write for dis- 
count on large orders. 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, 


FREDERICKSBLURG, VA. 
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with a top-bar (in other words a wide 
is my own preference; and why 
f A. I. R.’s invention has ever been 
ited to the things of the past (by 
the manufacturers) is really more than 
I understand. I can not yet believe 
tha the honey-producers are wholly to 
e for that, although I find but few 
1e bee-keepers around me who 
< in high terms of it. I have heard 
mony objections raised to the wide 
ie, particularly by those who had 
no experience with it; but none of 
se objections have been worthy of 
consideration. I believe I am in a 
d position, judging from the merits 
the wide-frame super as compared 
th other kinds, as I have the differ- 
styles in use. Give me the wide- 
me super, every time. I can handle 
them quicker on and off the hive: I 
can take the honey out quicker than 
rom any other super, and I can cer- 
tainly clean more sections from them ia 
1 given time. I have many a time been 
greatly surprised to learn how long it 
took some of the friends to case their 
honey. With wide frames it is a short 
job indeed, and I have not used Olm- 
stead’s screen-scourer either. But it is 
with my sections as Mr. O. says: The 
propolis is just exactly where it can be 
scraped off with one swoop, and no 
fooling. I fully agree with Mr. Olm- 
stead—no scalloped bottom-bars for me. 
A straight and (if anything) a narrower 
bottom-bar than the bottoms of the sec- 
tions is what I want, and top-bar the 
same. Whether the separator is solid 
vood, fence, wire screen, or what not. 
is another consideration which may be 
taken up at another time.—F. Greiner, 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Wisconsin.—T he convention of the N. E. Wis- 
consia Bee Keepers’ Association, to be h-1d in 
the O era House at Mishicot, Oct. 25, 1904, will 
be called to order at 10a.m. Election of « fficers 
and other important business will be trans- 
acted in addition to the program recently pub- 


lished in this journal. Dr. J.B. R 
Mishicott, Wis. —T 


{WANTED!t 


Comb and Extracted 


HONEY; 


On Commission. 


Buston pays good prices for a fancy 


article. 
F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTED —Coms Honey, WHOLESALE.— 
Will buy your iam ht, cash at suur 
depot ad) where inthe U. S., f; price and qual- 
ity are right. We have salesmen in nearly 
every ma ket ia U.S., but buy only through 
Thos, J. Stanley, Manzanola, Colo., our houey- 
man wh. spends the seaton in the West super- 
intem ing our apiaries and looking after West- 
ern car-lots of honey. Address us there direct, 
stating what your honey is gathered trom,wuat 
grade, the average weight of section, how 
packed, color, etc ; quantity, when yn can de- 
liver, od lowest cash price per pound properly 
crated aud delivered to your depot. Would like 
to knuw about what the freight rate to your 
arest city We believe that our purchases 
are la:ger than any other firm or associati nu. 
Yours tor busines+, THOS, 6. STANLEY & SON, 


Dat MaNZANOLA, Otero Co., VOLO. 








WANTED 
FANCY COMB HONEY 


in No-drip Shipping Cases. 


Aiso AMBER EXTRACTED 


In Barrels or Cans. 


Quote your lowest price delivered here. 


WE REMIT PROMPTLY. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


No. 51 WALNUT ST 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 








and Beeswax 











CHICAGO, dept. 24.—The market is now show- 
ing more activity. Somesmall lots of fanc 
white clover have been sold at 14c per pound, 
with No.1 ranging at 12@13c; very little call 
for other grades. Extracted, white, brings 
6@ic; amber, 5@6c, according to quality, flavor 
and style of package. Beeswax, 8@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Sept. 22.—Market on comb 
honey is quite active at $2.75 per case for fancy 
white sto.k. Extracted rather slow at 64%@7c. 
We look for the demand on extracted to pick up 
considerably with cooler weather, Beeswax iu 
good demand at 30c per pound. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


Boston, Sept. 22.—Comb honey continues to 
come in slowly, while the demand is increas- 
ing. Fancy waite will bring from 16@17c; No. 
1, 15@l6c, and No. 2,14c. The old honey has 
been practically cleaned up, there being one lot 
of any quantity left. We look to see our pres- 
ent market maintained right through the sea- 
son. Biaxke, Scott & Les. 


New York, Sept. 24.—Comb honey is now 
arriving quite freely and fancy stock finds 
ready sale at 15c; No.1 at 13@14c; No. 2, 11@12c; 
no buckwheat on the market as yet. Extracted 
honey in fair demand at unchanged prices. 
Beeswax dull at 27@28 -. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 15.—There is an improve- 
ment in the honey market, so far as extracted 
honey is comerned. The demand has increased 
considerably, but the supply is limited, owing 
to the fact that bee-keepers in general are mis- 
takably holding their crop for better prices. 
We quote amber extracted iu barrels at 5 ¢@6c‘ 
white clover in barrels and cans at 7@8éc, ac- 
cording to quality. The comb honey situation 
is badly demoralized,being aught but encourag 
ing. Quote fancy white clover comb honey at 
14 15e. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Frep W. Mors Co. 


Avsanry, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Our honey market 
is getting more brisk now. The quality of honey 
seems to be much ahead of last year. We are 





selling tancy white comb at 15@loc; 1. ..4, 
15c; No. 1, 14@14%c; mixed, 12@13c; buck » + at, 
No. 1, 13%@14c; No, 2, 11@12c. Beeswax. 227", 
H. R,. WriextT. 
CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 21.—Comb honey is now 
coming in more freely, and prices if anything 
have a little moderated. The sales made and 
prices obtained were for No.1 fancy water- 
white comb. 134%@15i%c; No. 2, 124%@l4c. _ Ex- 
tracted is sold as follows: White clover, 64¢@8c; 
amber in barrels, 54@5'c; in cans, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 27c. Cc. H. W. Weper. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22.— The market. for 
comb honey is very much unsettled at the pres: 
enttime. Quite a few poor lots have been sent 
in early, and have sold for low prices. Very 
littie fancy has arrived in this market thus far. 
Wequote: Fancy, 16@17c; No.1, 14@15c; am- 
ber, l4c. Extracted, fancy white, 8@9c; amber, 
7@8c; dark,6c. Beeswax. 28c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm, A. SELSER. 


San FRANcIsco, Sept. 21.—White comb, 1-Ib. 
sections, 124%@i3c; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 6@6% cents; light amber, 5@6c; amber, 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@3%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 29@30c; dark, 27@28c. 

Spot stocks are of rather light volume and 
are mostly of amber grade. There is little sell- 
ing pressure,especially on good to choice honey. 
Some holders are contending for stiffer figures 
than are warranted as regular quotations. Not 
much is changing hands, and business doing is 
principally oa local account. 


WANTED! 


Fancy Gomb Honey from White Glover, 
in no-drip cases. at once. State your lowest 
price for SPOT CASH, the average weight of 
honey per comb, all definite and final in first 
letter. We answer mail and pay for goods 
promptly. Pleuty of references if desired. 

Beeswax Wanted for cash or trade. 

c. M. $CO'T & CO. 
1004 E. Wasz. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Att Please mention the Kee Journal. 








WANTED--HONEY 


EXTRACTED AND COMB. 


Mail sample and state price expected delivered Cincinnati. 
Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail 
Golden Italians, RedClovers, Carniolans, 


Price for Untested : 


One, 75 cents. 


Six, $4.00. 


Twelve, $7.50. 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—F reeman and Central Aves 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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PERFHOCT Goonps! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 
It is aoeve BEST to buy of the eae. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 
For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 

The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. fy copy free. 

Address, 


the W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 
W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 


line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK 


Mesnfoctenes and enarten in stock os 


BEES A 
QUEENS IN SEASON 
a cena Cove, LI. a free. 








BEES FOR SAL E 


A few colonies or a few hundred col- 
onies. Write for what you want, and 
get them cheap 

COMB HONEY WANTED. State 
price delivered here. 


H. L. MILLER, 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


(oods in Season. 


Honey -Packages of all kinds for marketing 


and shipping ‘Honey. Fancy “no-drip” Ship- 


ping-Cases with glass in front and paper trays 
for holding drip; square flint-glass Honey-Jars 
with patent spring-top fasteners and glass stop- 
pers; regular Mason Fruit-Jars nicely packed 
for shipping; Tin Buckets, all sizes; 5-gallon 
Tin Cans boxed 2 Cans in each box. EVERY- 
THING THE BEST 


Standard-Bred Queens 





and everything necessary in the way of Sup- 
plies of all kinds for bee-keepers. DISCOUN 
ON GOODS FOR NEXT YEAR’S USE, 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Wash. 5t., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


of Bees for sale, 

OLOMIGS sie 

gece securities. 

Abundant altalfa range; no failures. Reason 
for oritag. ill-health. Address, 

Dr. Geo. D. MircHELL & Co, OGDEN, UTan. 


32Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 

199 SOUTH WATERST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


For Sale! ‘seam oats” 


of a variety that yields from 5 to 30 bushels 
more per acre than can be secured by sowing 
the ordinary white vats. Write for particulars 
and be convinced. Address, 


R. Q. TURNER, BOX 81, WOODSTOCK, OHIO. 


39A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








7 Dadant’s Foundation %: 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. W23t,z0r 32 SURITY  PIRTINESS, 
No SAGGING, No LOSS, PATENT WEED-PROCESS Sit SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well ? Because it has always given better satis 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Rewised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. * 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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“ We have you on our list 
And you never shall be missed,” 


If we haven’t, send us your name now so as to be sure to receive our 
new 1905 catalog, when issued, even if you don’t want any goods. 
It will pay you to have it. IT WILL BE A DANDY. 


The following cash discounts will be allowed on orders for Supplies for 
next season. This does not include honey-packages for current use. 





6 sé sé “e“ Nov. * 3 ““ sé . = Feb. 1. 
5 sé sé se Dec. 2. 2 se ““ sé Mar. a. 
4 percent if sent in before Jan. 1. { percent if sent in before Apr. 1. 


Our 1905 CATALOG PRICES 
will be the same as 1904 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 
lake |S ¥ 


MAKES THE FINEST 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wis. 
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Piease mention Bee Journai when writing, 
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